did not suit him, especially while Parliament was not in
session. Charles, and a considerable body of respectable legal
opinion, held that he could. Accordingly his Majesty issued
a "Declaration of Indulgence" which carried out his
promises at Breda by removing legal obstacles from the free
exercise of religion and annulled some forty acts of Par-
liament. Nonconformists took speedy advantage of this
mercy, "Papists and swarms of Sectaries now boldly
showing themselves in their public meetings," Mr. Evelyn
observed with horror. Good Churchmen were frightfully
alarmed. They might have been willing to grant some tol-
eration to Protestant dissenters, but the thought of Ca-
tholicism openly practised was more than they could bear.
Nameless terrors, the people confidently believed, were sure
to follow.

England was almost as much stirred by this question as
by the year's naval battle, in which the Dutch proved a
match for the French and English combined. It was a stub-
born fight, for the Earl of Sandwich, who commanded for
England under the Duke of York, had been stung out of
his usual prudence by reflections upon his courage. His
recklessness cost him his life and led to grumblings about
the folly of war with a Protestant country.

The King who had started it, was not much concerned,
He was attaining his object. The Dutch, obliged to bend
every energy to repulsing French attacks by land, could
not pay proper attention to their commerce, and English
merchants were picking it up easily. Furthermore, the war
was gratifying his paternal pride, for he sent Monmouth
to command an English contingent which marched with
the French army, and long, eulogistic reports of how splen-
didly the young Duke acquitted himself in battle were
coming back to London.
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